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crisis which exists. ‘Therefore, it is vital that the 
Congress act now to give the States general aid for 
school maintenance and operation. 


Budget Message 


HOUSING AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


* * * * * 


Loans to educational institutions—Soon after the 
aggression in Korea last summer, authorizations 
under this program were suspended to permit reap- 
praisal of college housing needs. On the basis of this 
reappraisal, a maximum of 40 million dollars out of 
the 300 million dollars authorized by the Housing 
Act of 1950 has been provided, to be used only for 
college housing directly contributing to defense. No 
other loans will be made under this program until 
the outlook for college enrollment shows a clear 
need for such housing. 


* . * * + 
EDUCATION AND GENERAL RESEARCH 


The challenge of communist imperialism requires 
the full potential of all our people—their initiative, 
their knowledge, their skills, and their ideals. These 
qualities have given this Nation world leadership in 
science and industry. Education and research are 
vital to the maintenance of this leadership. 

The highly developed technology of the Nation 
requires an educated people equipped to operate this 
productive system efficiently. Likewise, it requires 
continuing basic research and the practical applica- 
tion of new knowledge and new techniques. Yet we 
start our defense effort with an educational system 
which fails to provide adequate educational oppor- 
tunities for all our people, and with a lack of balance 
in the Nation’s research activities. 

The Federal Government took a major step last 
year toward achieving a better balance in research 
through the creation of the National Science Foun- 
dation, but urgently needed general legislation in 
the field of education was not enacted. This Budget 
includes provision for grants to the States for the 
operating expenses of elementary and secondary 
schools to assist in improving educational opportu- 
nities for our children. This proposal accounts for 
more than half of the total estimate of $483,000,000 
of expenditures for education and general research 
in the fiscal year 1952, and for most of the estimated 
increase over 1951. 
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In addition to programs included in this total, 
many Federal agencies carry on specialized education 
and research activities which are included under other 
categories, such as veterans’ services and benefits, 
military services, and agriculture. 

Promotion of education.—Strong elementary and sec. 
ondary educational systems throughout the country 
are vital to national strength and to the improvement 
of individual opportunity. Although educational 
opportunities are excellent in some parts of the 
country, children and youth in too many of our com- 
munities still do not receive adequate education, 
Inequalities exist primarily because of differences in 
the financial resources of the States and localities, 

The Nation as a whole suffers from these inequali- 
ties. ‘The results are demonstrated most sharply in 
times like the present. The military services even 
find it necessary to teach some inductees reading and 
writing before they can begin combat training, 
From the standpoint of national security alone, as 
well as the enlargement of opportunities for the 
individual, the Nation needs to see that every youth 
acquires the fundamental education and training 
which are essential to effective service, whether in 
the Armed Forces, in industry, or on the farm. | 
therefore urge the Congress to authorize Federal 
financial assistance to help the States provide a 
level of elementary and secondary education that 
will meet the minimum needs of the Nation. The 
Budget includes a tentative appropriation estimate 
of 300 million dollars for this purpose. 

To help meet one particular educational problem, 
laws were enacted last year to make a single agency— 
the Federal Security Agency—responsible for giving 
financial assistance to schools or, if necessary, estab- 
lishing schools for the education of children living on 
Federal property or in areas especially affected by 
Federal activities. Previously a variety of arrange- 
ments existed, and some of these children were 
denied free public education. The Budget includes 
expenditures of 106 million dollars in the fiscal year 
1952 for buildings and current operating expenses 
under these new laws. 

In view of the present necessity to provide train- 
ing for defense production, a part of the appropria- 
tions for the general purpose of vocational education 
and training should be used for the training of 
workers for defense and essential civilian production. 
This Budget provides for the designation of 10 million 
dollars of the proposed vocational education appro 
priation for the fiscal year 1952 for this purpose. 


HIGHER EDUCATION, February 15, 1951 
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Last year I recommended a program of aid to 
college students to help equalize educational oppor- 
tunities. The proposal is omitted from this Budget 
pending reconsideration of the kind of program that 
will best fit into Selective Service policies and general 
manpower requirements. 

Science Foundation.—The National Science Foun- 
dation, established by law last year, is now organized 
and planning its program. The limited funds avail- 
able to it in the current fiscal year will not permit 
the Foundation to proceed beyond initial prepara- 
tions. An appropriation request for the fiscal year 
1952 will be submitted this spring to enable the 
Foundation to initiate the important work of formu- 
lating a national policy for basic research, stimulating 
such research, and training scientific personnel. 


SOCIAL SECURITY, WELFARE, AND HEALTH 


* * * * * 


Promotion of public health—If we are to meet suc- 
cessfully the challenge that confronts this Nation, 
we can less than ever afford to waste the good health 
of our people. But the present emergency makes 
even more difficult the maintenance of good health. 

Our chronic shortage of doctors, dentists, and 
nurses will be aggravated as more of them are called 
into the Armed Forces. Therefore, we need, more 
than ever, prompt enactment of legislation that will 
help to increase enrollment in medical and related 
schools, by assisting them to meet their costs of in- 
struction and to construct additional facilities where 
needed. Scholarships should be provided to attract 
larger enrollments in nursing schools and grants 
should be made to States for vocational training of 
practical nurses. Estimated Budget expenditures 
in the fiscal year 1952 include 25 million dollars for 
this proposed program. 


* * * * * 


VETERANS’ SERVICES AND BENEFITS 


* * * * * 


Readjustment benefits —A decline of nearly 800 
million dollars in expenditures for veterans’ read- 
justment, to 1.6 billion dollars estimated for the 
fiscal year 1952, will result almost entirely from re- 
duced enrollments for education and training. 

Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, eli- 
gible veterans are required to initiate their courses 
of training by July 25, 1951. Accordingly, with the 
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program drawing to a close, the enrollment in insti- 
tutional, on-the-job, and farm-training courses in 
the fiscal year 1952 is expected to average about 1 
million, a decline of some 600,000 from 1951. By 
the end of the fiscal year 1952 more than 7,500,000 
veterans will have received education and training 
under this program at a cost of 13.9 billion dollars. 


* * * * & 


The Eighty-first Congress enacted legislation to 
meet the special rehabilitation needs of disabled vet- 
erans injured in Korea. By renewing the program 
of vocational rehabilitation which was in effect dur- 
ing and after World War II for disabled veterans, 
and by providing medical treatment, hospital serv- 
ices, and monthly compensation, the Government 
is assisting our disabled veterans to return to a self- 
reliant and productive role as civilians. 

Broader problems of policy arise when we con- 
sider the readjustment needs of nondisabled veterans. 
In preparing to meet their needs, we naturally think 
first of the combat veterans of the Korean fighting, 
but we must remember that during the coming years 
the lives of nearly all our young men also may be 
interrupted for service to their country. When the 
time comes that these future veterans can be dis- 
charged, we must be sure'that they will be able to 
readjust rapidly to normal civilian pursuits. 

The provision of education benefits, vocational 
training, loan guarantees, and unemployment allow- 
ances to World War II veterans represented a 
new and more positive approach to the veterans’ 
readjustment problem than the pensions and bonuses 
previously provided. There is ample evidence that 
the “GI bill” has benefited the Nation as well as 
millions of veterans, despite abuses which impaired 
the readjustment of some veterans and added to the 
cost of the whole program. 

Any future program should not only avoid past 
mistakes but should also be fitted to our changed 
economic and military outlook. The readjustment 
needs of the men in the Armed Forces now and in 
the future are likely to be quite different from the 
needs of World War II veterans. The requirements 
of future veterans will depend on how long our young 
men serve, what they do while in military service, 
and their ages and family responsibilities at time of 
discharge. The need for special programs for vet- 
erans will depend also on how many of our young 
men serve, the job opportunities open to them after- 
ward, and the types of services available to them 
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under governmental programs for the population as 
a whole. When alljthese factors are considered, it 
is clear that an extension of the “GI bill,” without 
material changes, would perpetuate provisions not 
suited to changed conditions. It could result in 
excessive expenditure of public funds and still fail to 
accomplish the objective of helping the veteran to 
readjust. 

The full assessment of these complicated problems 
requires careful study in order that we may adopt 
the best policies for future Government programs 
affecting veterans. In that assessment, we need to 
take careful account of our own national experience 
over the last 6 years and the requirements imposed 
by our changed military and economic needs. 


Annual Economic Review 


Health, education, and security —One of the thorn- 
iest questions confronting the whole defense effort is 
how to reappraise and redirect the public services 
whose necessary growth was resumed after World 
War II, and for which further growth had been 
appropriately planned before the defense emergency. 

In education, for example, we cannot remedy the 
shortage of school buildings at the pace which seemed 
eminently desirable a year ago. On the other hand, 
there is a high priority for promoting education and 
training in the health professions. Also the voca- 
tional education program, which complements with- 
in-industry training, must be redirected toward 
greater emphasis on training for defense jobs. 
General education, which modern elementary and 
high school training affords, no less than specialized 
skills, is essential to the maintenance of a vital 
citizenry, whether in the civilian labor force or in the 
military. It would be wasteful beyond description, 
by any test, to deprive those not yet of military age 
of decent opportunities for such training, and to 
force them, by lack of equipment or staffing, into 
the streets instead of the schools. This would 
hardly make them more serviceable in the event that 
an even larger military establishment should become 
essential by the time they will have reached the age 
of service. 


* * * * * 


Because many of these services? now under 
discussion are public rather than private in their 
nature, it may seem easier to curtail them than to 
curtail nonessential private activity and spending. 


2 Refers to health, education, and security. 
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But in a national emergency, the question of who 
spends the dollar, while not unimportant, should be 
subordinated to the larger question of what use of 
resources will do most to maximize our total strength, 
Nonessential Government outlays should by all 
means be cut; but essential public outlays should 
have priority over nonessential private demand, 
This whole problem calls for a kind of “budgeting” 
process more discriminating than that practiced in 
peacetime. In terms of the over-all programming of 
requirements and needs upon which the council has 
placed so much stress, the amount of materials, 
manpower, and money which we can and should 
devote to education, to health services, and to other 
factors in human efficiency and morale, should be 
carefully and constantly weighed. 





Libraries Purchase Books 


THERE ARE 1,700 college and university libraries 
in the United States. They spent, in 1946-47, 
$10,671,202 for books and periodicals. Of all the 
libraries, 1,300 (78 percent) spent an average of only 
$1,780 a year on books. At the top were 87 libraries 
(5 percent) which spent over $60,000 a year each. 
This small group thus had available 49 percent of 
the book funds of all 1,700 schools. 

And whether a library spends $1,780 or $60,000 a 
year, it has a lot of ground to try tocover. In 1949 
there were 10,892 books published in the United 
States. The English publish more new titles a year 
than we do. And when the problems of college 
libraries are being considered, one cannot overlook 
books published in other countries and in other 
languages. There are thousands of periodicals 
issued all over the world and subscriptions cost 
money. Books lost, damaged, and stolen must be 
replaced. Many books must be purchased in 
quantity for student reading assignments. None 
of these factors makes life easy for the librarian 
trying to stretch his budget—or for the scholarly 
author and publisher trying to increase sales. 

How about the public libraries? There are 7,408 
of them and they spend $14,500,000 a year for books. 
But of the total, 2,221 libraries (38 percent) spend 
under $100 a year, while another 1,916 (33 percent) 
spend $1,000 to $3,999 a year. This 71 percent of 
all the libraries can’t buy very many books. At the 
very top of the list are just 82 public libraries 
(2 percent) who can spend $100,000 or more a year for 
books and who account for more than half of all the 
money spent by such libraries. 


(Quoted from the Pleasures of Publishing, October 
2, 1950. Columbia University Press, New York, 
N. Y.) 


HIGHER EDUCATION, February 15, 1951 
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American Council on Education at New 
Headquarters 


The New Year 1951 began in an auspicious manner 
for the American Council on Education. On January 
2 the Council started work in its own building at 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, NW., Washington, 
D. C., and on the same day Arthur S. Adams as- 
sumed responsibilities as president of the Council. 


New HEADQUARTERS 


The new home of the Council formerly contained 
five apartments, one to a floor. The spacious rooms 
are admirably adapted for office space. Among them 
isa large conference room, which will be used by the 
Council and other organizations. 

The Council had a twofold purpose in purchasing 
the building. The chief purpose was to establish a 
center for national educational organizations with 
headquarters in Washington. Such a center will 
facilitate closer cooperation among all the organiza- 
tions in the building, and it will also be a convenience 
to their members who may wish to consult with the 
officers and staffs of several organizations. The other 
purpose was to provide adequate office space for the 
Council and its expanding staff and services. 

The following member organizations of the Council 
are in the new center: (1) American Association of 
Junior Colleges, Jesse P. Bogue, executive secretary; 
(2) American Association of University Professors, 
Ralph E. Himstead, general secretary; (3) Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, Russell 
I. Thackrey, executive secretary; (4) American 
Political Science Association, Edward H. Litchfield, 
director, Washington office; (5) Governmental 
Affairs Institute, H. Philip Mettger, director; (6) 
National Catholic Educational Association, Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, secretary-general; (7) 
National Research Council—(a) Chemical Biological 
Coordination Center, Walter R. Kirner, executive 
director, (b) Committee on International Exchange 
of Persons of the Conference Board of Associated 
Research Councils, Gordon T. Bowles, executive 
secretary; (8) Syracuse -University, Washington 
Research Office of the Maxwell Graduate School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs, Herbert H. Rosen- 
berg, project director; (9) American Association of 
University Women, the Washington Branch, Dorothy 
R. Swift, president. 

In addition to the central office, the following 
projects of the American Council on Education have 
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offices in the building: Research Project on Navy 
Scientific Personnel; Commission on the Accredita- 
tion of Service Experiences; Committee on Discrim- 
inations in Higher Education; Inter-American 
Schools Service. 


New PRESIDENT 


The new president of the Council, Arthur S. 
Adams, came from the presidency of the University 
of New Hampshire. He is a graduate of the U. S. 
Naval Academy and has earned advanced degrees 
from the University of California (A. M.) and the 
Colorado School of Mines (Sc. D.). He held various 
educational positions, first at the Colorado School of 
Mines and later at Cornell University, in which he 
served as provost from 1946 to 1948. During the 
year 1949-50 he was president of the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. 





Congressional Activities of Interest 
to Higher Education 


Two Laws of interest to higher educational institu- 
tions were enacted during the final days of the 
Eighty-first Congress. They concern the rehabilita- 
tion of veterans and civil defense. 


VocATIONAL REHABILITATION OF VETERANS 


Public Law 894 of the Eighty-first Congress ex- 
tends the provisions of Public Law 16 of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress to veterans of the hostilities in 
Korea. The law provides that “* * * service 
in the active military, naval, or air service of the 
United States on or after June 27, 1950, and prior 
to such date as shall thereafter be determined by 
Presidential proclamation or concurrent resolution 
of the Congress, shall afford basic entitlement to 
vocational rehabilitation under Public Law Num- 
bered 16, Seventy-eighth Congress, as amended, 
needed to overcome the handicap of a disability in- 
curred in or aggravated by such service * * *.” 
The law further provides that (1) “Vocational re- 
habilitation based on service as prescribed in this 
Act may be afforded within 9 years after the aforesaid 
termination of the period beginning June 27, 1950,” 
and (2) “Notwithstanding the fact that vocational 
rehabilitation may have been previously afforded 
under Public Law Numbered 16, as amended, or 
that education or training may have been afforded 
under title II of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944, as amended, additional vocational rehabili- 
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tation may be provided hereunder to the extent 
necessary by reason of a handicap due to disability 
incurred in or aggravated by service, as provided 
herein.” 


Civit DEFENSE RESEARCH AND TRAINING 


The Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 (Public 
Law 920, 81st Cong.) contains two provisions of 
particular interest to colleges and universities. 
One of these is concerned with research on civil de- 
fense problems; the other, with the training of civil 
defense personnel. Under these provisions the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administrator is authorized to 
(1) “study and develop civil defense measures de- 
signed to afford adequate protection of life and 
property, including, but not limited to, research 
and studies as to the best methods of treating the 
effects of attacks; developing shelter designs and 
materials for protective covering or construction; 
and developing equipment or facilities and effecting 
the standardization thereof to meet civil defense 
requirements;” and (2) “conduct or arrange, by 
contract or otherwise, for training programs for the 
instruction of civil defense officials and other persons 
in the organization, operation, and techniques of 
civil defense; conduct or operate schools or classes, 
including the furnishing of subsistence and quarters 
for trainees and instructors subject to reimbursement 
on terms prescribed by the Administrator; and pro- 
vide instructors and training aids as deemed neces- 
sary: Provided, That not more than one national 
civil defense college and three civil defense technical 
training schools shall be established under the au- 
thority of this subsection; Provided further, That no 
land shall be acquired and no buildings shall be con- 
structed pursuant to this subsection unless specifi- 
cally authorized by the Congress.” 





Course in Western Civilization 


Case InstTiITUTE oF TECHNOLOGY at Cleveland, 
Ohio, carrying out its program of broadening the 
education of the engineer, will bring five visiting 
experts in humanistic-social studies to its campus 
during the current academic year. The visiting 
scholars who will assist in the development of the 
new required 2-year course in “The Background of 
Western Civilization” will confer with the teaching 
staff for the course and evaluate methods and mate- 
rials currently employed in its presentation. ‘They 
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will also lecture to the students in the course and 
meet with faculty groups to discuss the role of gen. 
eral education in a college of technology. 

The visits of the experts are financed by a grant 
from the Cleveland Foundation for the development 
of the Western civilization course, which has been 
characterized as a description of “the pilgrimage of 
Western man” and a record of “his mistakes, his 
gropings, and his successes on his long road to the 
twentieth century.” The course is based on the 
belief that the roots of the modern world lie in the 
past and that it is artificial to break the knowledge 
of the past into fragments labeled history, literature, 
and art. 





Protection of Technical Information 


At Tue Request of the National Security Council, 
the Secretary of Commerce has issued a statement 
concerning the voluntary protection of technical 
information. Persons who have questions regarding 
the protection of such information may voluntarily 
consult the Department of Commerce. The Depart- 
ment, in turn, will obtain the opinion of appropriate 
specialists in other agencies and advise the inquirer 
accordingly. It is a matter of individual decision 
whether the inquirer follows the advice given. 

Copies of the statement have been sent to all insti- 
tutions of higher education along with a Defense 
Information Bulletin dated January 23, 1951. Addi- 
tional copies may be obtained on request from the 
Office of Technical Services, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 





For Encouragement of the Educational 
Theater 


AN ILLusTRATION of the concern of congressional 
leaders for cultural standards during this emergency 
period is found in Senate bill 266 and House bill 454. 
These companion bills, one by Senator Neely with 
eight other Senators and the other by Representative 
Celler, are to authorize the Federal Security Admin- 
istrator to bring to Washington theater productions 
of colleges and universities. The purpose is to en- 
courage the further development of the educational 
theater. The project would be supported by admis 
sion charges, the management to be by contract with 
the American National Theater and Academy, a cor 
poration already organized under congressional 
charter. 


HIGHER EDUCATION, February 15, 1951 
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Some New Educational Periodicals 


NUMBER of new periodicals in different fields 

of education have made their appearance during 
the past few years. In many instances, the organi- 
zations sponsoring these publications are likewise of 
recent origin. With a few exceptions, the periodicals 
mentioned in this article are published by organiza- 
tions or agencies of a regional, national, or inter- 
national character; for practical reasons, new 
periodicals of a local character are not included. 


Teacher Education 

In March 1950, the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards pub- 
lished the first issue of a quarterly entitled The 
Journal of Teacher Education.' The new publication 
carries articles, book reviews, and news of educational 
developments throughout the Nation. Beginning 
with the second number, a new section was added, 
“With the Researchers.” 

The first issue of The Negro Educational Review? 
appeared in January 1950. A quarterly published 
by the National Teachers Research Association, the 
new magazine carries articles, book reviews, and 
news notes. 

In the autumn of 1949 the first number of the 
History of Education Journal* was published by the 
History of Education Section of the National 
Society of College Teachers of Education. Designed 
to “provide a continuing means of communication 
among teachers of the history of education in a way 
that has not been possible before,” the new journal 
announced that it would carry articles “‘on the role of 
the history of education in teacher education and the 
ways to improve its task,”’ as well as reviews, editorial 
comments, reports of research investigations, digests 
of unpublished dissertations, and other materials. 

For teachers generally, The Teachers Letter,‘ 
“devoted to reporting and interpreting professional 
techniques,” began publication in September 1950. 
There are 20 issues a year, 1 every 2 weeks from 
September to June. 


Adult Education 
The Adult Education Bulletin and the Adult 


Education Journal have been merged into a bi- 





* Specialist for history, Division of Higher Education, Office of 
Education, 
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monthly publication, Adult Education,’ the first issue 
of which appeared in October 1950. Published by 
the American Association for Adult Education and 
the Department of Adult Education of the National 
Education Association, the new magazine represents 
a step toward the formation of “a new national 
organization for adult educators.” The magazine 
carries articles, a section called “Over the Editor’s 
Desk,” and book reviews. 


Professional Education 


The quarterly Journal of Legal Education, * which 
first appeared in the autumn of 1948, is published by 
the Association of American Law Schools and edited 
by the Faculty of Law, Duke University. In the 
first number the association president stated that, 
since the founding of the association in 1900, “the 
lack of a regular channel of communication between 
the members has been keenly felt” and expressed 
the opinion “that no undertaking of the association 
will have greater significance to the future welfare of 
legal education.” The journal carries articles, com- 
ments, book reviews, and news of particular law 
schools and of the association in general. 


The Catholic Business Education Association has 
replaced its quarterly bulletin with the Catholic 
Business Education Review,’ the first number of 
which appeared in November 1949. The review 
carries articles on teaching business subjects in 
accordance with Catholic principles, notes, and 
information on research at Catholic universities. 


In the fine arts field there are several new period- 
icals. The American Education Theatre Associa- 
tion published the first number of the quarterly 
Educational Theatre Journal® in October 1949. The 
journal carries articles and lists of filmstrips and other 
materials suitable to teaching theater. The Nation- 
al Art Association began publication of Art Educa- 
tion,’ a bimonthly periodical, except for July and 
August, with the January-February number in 1948. 
The first issue contained the statement that the new 
magazine “‘is the first official journal to reach all art 
teachers and supervisors whose names appear on 
rosters of regional groups. ... But more important 
is the fact that even preliminary plans call for 
making Art Education the voice of the profession.” 
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The magazine, which has expanded from 4 pages 
to 16 pages carries articles, editorial comments, 
regional notes, association news, and briefs on books 
and audio-visual materials. A publication of similar 
title, Arts and Education,” is commented upon at 
another point in this article. The Journal of the 
Musicological Society" began publication with the 
April 1948 issue. A quarterly of the American 
Musicological Society, the magazine carries reviews, 
abstracts, communications, and notices of interest 
to members of the society. 


The Humanities 


In May 1949 appeared the first number of the 
American Council of Learned Societies Newsletter." 
This initial issue stated that the purpose of the news- 
letter was “to inform persons int ested in the 
development of the humanities in the United States 
of the program and activities of the ACLS,” and that 
it would be issued “‘several times a year.” 


Institutions and Regions 


The Newsletter of the State University of New 
York '* began monthly publication in August 1949. 
Devoted to the personnel, programs, buildings, and 
other matters pertaining to the various units in the 
new State university, this publication details the 
development of the first coordinated program of 
State-supported higher education in New York 
State. 

Another institutional publication of more limited 
scope is the Basic College Newsletter issued monthly 
by the Basic College Research Committee of Mich- 
igan State College, East Lansing, Michigan. This 
newsletter carries articles and reports relating to the 
basic college program at the East Lansing institution. 

The Association of Urban Universities began the 
third volume of its Newsletter '* with the November 
1950 number. A processed publication, the news- 
letter contains news of curricular, personnel, and 
other developments in the institutions of the associa- 
tion’s membership. 

In 1949 the Board of Control for Southern Re- 
gional Education began publication of a four-page 
quarterly, Regional Action in Higher Education. 
The quarterly contains news of the plans and prog- 
ress of the significant interstate cooperative program 
recently launched in higher education in the South 
and news of interest shown in such programs else- 
where in the United States. ‘The publication carries 
photographs and other illustrative material. 
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Personnel and Public Relations 

Published in January, April, July, and October of 
each year by the American College Public Relations 
Association, the College Public Relations Quarterly 
made its first appearance in the autumn of 1949, 
The quarterly, supplemented by a semimonthly 
newsletter, succeeds the association’s monthly maga. 
zine. It carries articles and book reviews and the 
proceedings of the association’s annual meetings, 

The Northwest College Personnel Association and 
Affiliated Societies began publication in 1948 of a 
Quarterly Newsletter,” and the Southern Colleg 
Personnel and Guidance Association began publica. 
tion in 1949 of a Newsletter® Both publications ar 
processed; the former carries articles and the latter 
contains news concerning the college personnel and 
guidance profession, but carries no articles. 


USNSA Periodicals 

The United States National Student Association 
publishes monthly, October through May, The NSA 
News ® which contains “reports of student life and 
activities across the nation, foreign student life 
travel and seminar information news,” and other 
material of collegiate interest. The Student Gover 
ment Newsletter® is issued bimonthly. The NS/ 
Legislative Newsletter ™ contains information on the 
status of Federal legislation affecting the interests of 
college students and of higher education generally. 


UNESCO Periodicals ” 

Begun in January 1949, the Quarterly Bulletin of 
Fundamental Education is published by UNESCO’ 
Fundamental Education Division. The initial num- 
ber carried articles and a section devoted to reviews 
and notes. A publication closely related to the fore- 
going is the monthly Fundamental Education Ab- 
stracts, the first issue of which appeared in March 
1949; its purpose “is to supply . . . a descriptive 
bibliography of technical materials relevant to fur 
damental education throughout the world.” It 
lists publications and audio-visual materials. 

Impetus: A Monthly Review of Reconstruction i 
Education, Science and Culture is published eight 
times a year and contains articles and photographi 
describing educational conditions in various parts 
the world. 

The monthly UNESCO Courier is “devoted t0 
the work of UNESCO and to activities and develop 
ments throughout the world in education, scien¢ 
and culture.” It is in small newspaper format and 
is elaborately illustrated. 
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The bilingual (English-French) Bulletin for Libra- 
ries, published monthly, is now completing its fourth 
year. Under sectional headings—News and Infor- 
mation, Publications Wanted, and Free Distribution 
—it contains a wealth of bibliographical material 
relating to various parts of the world. 


The bimonthly UNESCO Official Bulletin began 
publication with the October-December issue of 
1948. It contains official texts and accounts of ac- 
tivities of UNESCO and of its various commissions 
and divisions. 


Of interest to those concerned with social science 
education is the quarterly International Social Science 
Bulletin, the Summer 1950 issue of which featured the 
social sciences in Italy. The magazine contains 
articles and reviews of books and periodicals. For 
those interested in science education, another quar- 
terly, Impact of Science on Society, began publication 
with the April-June 1950 issue. This initial pro- 
cessed issue contained bibliographical material and 
reports of speeches and addresses; among the latter 
was one by J. Robert Oppenheimer. And for the 
atts teacher, Arts and Education, a magazine carry- 
ing articles, news and notes, and reviews is published 
quarterly. 


Office of Education Periodicals 


In addition to its older periodicals—School Life, 
monthly, October through June, and Higher Educa- 
tion, semimonthly, September through May—the 
Office of Education issues several processed publi- 
cations at irregular intervals. Among these are: 
Adult Education Ideas (12 numbers to date), Educa- 
ton Briefs (20 numbers to date), Selected References 
(23 numbers to date), and international educational 
relations News Notes (4 issues to date). 

To keep the presidents of colleges and universities 
informed on matters of concern to higher education 
growing out of the present emergency, the Office of 
Education in 1950 began issuing a series of leaflets 
now known as the Defense Information Bulletin. 
The bulletin deals with selective service policies and 
proposals and contains other types of defense infor- 
mation, An official Committee on Educational 
liaison has been formed by the Department of 
Defense. A member of the Office of Education 
staff has been designated as consultant to the commit- 
tee and will keep the office continuously informed 
about developments in the Department of Defense 
that affect civilian educational institutions. 
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Subscription and Publication Notes 


The following notes correspond to the numbered 
references in the text. 


1. The Journal of Teacher Education, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St. NW., Washington 6, D. C. $3 
a year. 

2. Dr. R. Grann Lloyd, associate editor, 290 Convent Ave., 
New York 31, N. Y. $2.75 a year. 

3. Editorial and business office, 4024 University High School, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. $1.50 a year to members of the National 
Society of College Teachers of Education, $2.50 a year to others, 

4, Educator’s Washington Dispatch, 100 Garfield Ave., New 
London, Conn. $4 a year; reduced rates for quantity purchases. 

5. Address: 314 East Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. $3 a 
year. 

6. Printed and distributed with the compliments of the West 
Publishing Co., 50 W. Kellog Blvd., St. Paul, Minn., and The 
Foundation Press, 268 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

7. Address: Sister M. Regis, O. P., 145 East Sixty-fifth St., 
New York 21,N. Y. $2 year. 

8. American Educational Theatre Association, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., and Stanford University, Calif.; regular membership in the 
association is $3.50 a year and includes subscription to the journal, 

9. National Art Association, State Teachers College, Kutz- 
town, Pa. $1 a year. 

10. See note 22, UNESCO periodicals. 

11. The American Musicological Society, Columbia University, 
New York 27, N. Y. Members, $6.50 a year; institutional mem- 
bers, $6 a year; student members, $4 a year. 

12. American Council of Learned Societies, 1219 Sixteenth St. 
NW., Washington 6, D.C. Free. 

13. State University of New York, Albany 1, N. Y. 

14. Editor: David D. Henry, Wayne University, Detroit 1, 
Mich. 

15. Address: 316 Peachtree St. NE., Atlanta, Ga. 

16. Address: 1201 Sixteenth St. NW., Washington 6, D. C. 
$8 a year. 

17. Communication regarding the quarterly should be ad- 
dressed to Glen T. Nygreen, 333 Memorial Union Bldg., Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. 

18. Communications regarding the newsletter may be addressed 
to Lysle Croft, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

19. U. S. National Student Association, 304 N. Park St., 
Madison 5, Wis. $1 a year. 

20. Published free at address in note 19. 

21. U. S. National Student Association, Subcommission on 
Legislation, Box 200-A, The Catholic University of America, 
Washington 17, D. C. 

22. The following UNESCO publications may be had from 
International Documents Service, Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y.: Fundamental Education, 
$0.70 a year; UNESCO Official Bulletin, $1 a year; Bulletin for 
Libraries, $2 a year; International Social Science Bulletin, $1.50 
a year; and Impact of Science on Society, $1 a year. The UNESCO 
Courier and Arts and Education may be had from UNESCO 
House, 19 Kleber, Paris 16, France, at $1.50 and $0.60 a year, 
respectively; Impetus and Fundamental Education Abstracts may 
be had from the same source. 

23. Subscriptions to School Life and Higher Education are each 
$1 a year, and should be addressed to the Superintendent of 
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Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Adult Education Ideas, Education Briefs, and Selected References 
may be had free of charge from the Division of Elementary and 
Secondary Schools; and international educational relations News 
Notes may be had free from the International Educational Rela- 
tions Division, both of the Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25,D.C. The Defense Information Bulletin 
is sent to all the presidents of colleges and universities and to the 
chief State school officers; all the numbers are summarized in 
School Life, and those specifically pertaining to higher education 
are summarized in Higher Education. 





Priorities for Critical Materials Needed 
by Education 


Puians of the National Production Authority for the 
control of critical materials are still in the develop- 
mental stage. At present its program has tried to 
facilitate defense activities and at the same time con- 
serve critical materials through the use of three types 
of controls: (1) priority ratings for defense orders 
and orders for related defense activities; (2) restric- 
tions on the use of certain critical materials, such as 
copper; and (3) restrictions on the construction of 
certain types of buildings, such as those for amuse- 
ment and recreation. 


CLAIMANT AGENCY FOR EDUCATION 


The Administrator of the Federal Security Agency 
was designated in Department of Commerce Order 
No. 127, dated November 20, 1950, as claimant 
agent with respect to school and hospital construction 
other than veterans’ hospitals and the domestic dis- 
tribution of supplies and equipment needed in the 
fields of health, education, welfare, recreation, and 
related activities. This means that in the allocation 
of materials in short supply, the Department of 
Commerce will expect the Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education, to present the needs of education. 


Among the responsibilities which may fall to the 
claimant agency for education are the following: 
(1) To obtain from schools and colleges information 
on current needs for building materials, equipment, 
and supplies; (2) to present the needs of education 
before the National Production Authority for the 
purpose of establishing education’s share of materials 
in short supply; (3) to advise the National Production 
Authority on the distribution of materials and equip- 
ment in short supply to schools and colleges. 
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CurrRENT ACTIVITIES 


Several staff members of the Office of Educatiog 
are devoting almost full time to the collection of 
information on buildings, equipment, and supply 
needs of schools and colleges. Accurate and fairly 
complete information will be essential in defending 
before the National Production Authority the state. 
ment of total needs of education. Plans are alw 
under way for the development of tentative recom. 
mendations concerning the administration of any 
program of priorities and allocations as related ty 
education. 

The success of the Office of Education in assisting 
in the discharge of the claimant function will depend 
in large measure on the assistance of college and 
school administrators. The assistance will be pr. 
marily in the form of information and advice. Each 
institution can do the following: (1) Provide imme 
diate information to the Office of Education on the 
nature and extent of its material, equipment, and 
supply difficulties; (2) supply the Office of Educa 
tion, when requested, information on_ building, 
equipment, and supply needs; (3) give to the Office 
of Education views on policies and procedures for 
the administration of any plan for distributing 
materials in short supply; and (4) predict need 
sufficiently far in advance to allow ample time for 
obtaining materials, supplies, and equipment. 

The Office of Education will do everything pot 
sible to assist schools and colleges in obtaining an 
equitable share of materials in short supply. 





Workshops on Intergroup Education 


INCREASING INTEREST among teachers in the im- 
provement of intercultural relations is evidenced 
by the large number of workshops held last summer 
(1) in which intergroup education was the central 
theme or (2) in which it received a good deal of 
attention, although it was not the major point d 
emphasis. Credit for the greatly stepped-up it 
terest in the problems of intergroup education belongs 
in some part to the Anti-Defamation League 
B’nai B’rith, which served as sponsor or cospons0t 
of many of the workshops and supplied personnel ané 
material for many of the others. 

While in previous summers there had been buté 
few isolated workshops concentrated in_ specific 
geographical areas, there were in the summer o 
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1950 over 60 workshops in which the Anti-Defama- 
tion League participated, and these were distributed 
through 22 States—covering all major regional 
areas. ‘They were attended by nearly 6,000 persons. 
The range in theme is equally impressive. In a 
total of 61 workshops involving ADL participation, 
3] were specifically concerned with intergroup educa- 
tion, 4 with audio-visual aids, 4 with general cur- 
ficulums, 4 with specialized curriculums, and 18 with 
sch general topics as “Elementary Education,” 
“Education for Freedom,” ‘‘Educational Leader- 
ship,” “UNESCO,” etc. The sponsorship of the 
workshops included, in addition to the ADL, 9 city, 
county, and State school systems, 38 colleges and 
yniversities, and a number of national organizations 
among which were the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, the National Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, the American 
Association of University Women, and the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 
Among the specific topics to which the summer 
workshops directed their attention were: Promising 
Practices in Intergroup Education; Problems in 
School-Community Relations; Children’s Literature 
and Intergroup Education; Roots of Intergroup and 
Interpersonal Tensions; Materials and Techniques 
in Teaching Human Relations. 

The Anti-Defamation League is at present evalu- 
ating the effectiveness of the summer workshop in 
intergroup relations. One of the 1950 summer work- 
shops was chosen for a pilot evaluation study, the 
rsults of which should prove helpful in the future 
planning of similar programs. 





Salzburg Seminar in 1951 


Tae SALZBURG SEMINAR in American Studies began 
its 1951 program on January 5 with the opening of a 
month-long session on American Literature and 
Democratic Philosophy. This session brings to- 
gether at Schloss Leopoldskron, near Salzburg, 
Austria, 50 journalists, writers, teachers, and ad- 
vanced students from all parts of Western Europe, 
ad 5 American professors to investigate intensively 
the works and philosophies of American writers and 
pets. The literature session is one of six sessions 
being offered to Europeans in the new 8-month pro- 
stam of the seminar, an enlargement of the 2-month 
immer program which has been given since the 
‘minar was founded in 1947. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 











Government Publications 
How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


The College Introductory Course in United States 
History, by Jennings B. Sanders. 1950. Circular No. 
284. 3p. Proc. 


Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educational 
Institutions 1949-50, by Robert C. Story. 1950. 
Circular No. 282a. 13 p. Proc. 


Report of the National Conference on Life Adjust- 
ment Education. 1950. 33 p. Proc. 


Supplement to Price List No. 31—Revised—Decem- 
ber 1950. 1950. 10 p. Proc. 


Non-Government Publications 


An Appraisal of the Faculty Organization By-Laws 
Governing the College of the City of New York, by 
Lloyd S$. Woodburne and Nelson P. Meade. New 
York, N. Y., Board of Higher Education, 1950. 76 p. 


Report of a study made under a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. Deals with appointments, promotions, salary treat- 
ment, tenure, conditions of work, departmental and college organ- 
ization, and budgetary control; makes 21 recommendations. 


Bluffton College—An Adventure in Faith, 1900- 
1950, by Members of the Faculty. Bluffton, Ohio, 
Bluffton College, [1950]. 268 p. $2. 


A history of Bluffton College, opened in 1900. This account, 
which is illustrated, deals with such matters as the builders, 
financial support, the development of the curriculum, church 
relationships, and alumni. 


The Development of Professional Education, by 
Robert E. Doherty. Pittsburgh, Pa., Carnegie Press, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 1950. 58 p. 
Paper, $1. 

Excerpts from writings and addresses of the late President 
Doherty, Carnegie Institute of Technology, setting forth the prin- 


ciples which guided the reconstruction of education at the institute, 
1936-50. Under President Doherty’s leadership professional edu- 
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cation at the institute has developed significantly in both concep- 
tion and execution, as was explained in Hicner Epucation, 


Dec. 1, 1950. 


Education for Freedom: What Are We Doing? 
Charles M. Allen and J. Lloyd Trump (eds.). Urbana, 
Ill., University of Illinois Press, 1950. 160 p. Paper, 
$1.50. 


Report of the proceedings of the Illinois Summer Educational 
Conference, Urbana, 1950; contains the 9 addresses given at general 
sessions, answers to selected questions from the audience, and 
reports of discussion group and division meetings which appeared 
to be of general interest. Among the topics of the conference 
were: Freedom Today, Freedom in Human Relationships, Free- 
dom in Economic Relationships, Education for Freedom, and 
Recent Developments in Adult Education. 


Educational Publicity, by Benjamin Fine. New 
York, N. Y., Harper & Brothers, 1951. (rev. ed.). 
561 p. $6. 


A comprehensive discussion of many aspects of educational 
publicity. Treats such topics as publicity programs, releases, 
staffs and offices, conferences and meetings, press relations, radio 
and television in publicity programs, and censorship. 


Forty-Fifth Annual Report of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1949-50. 
New York, N. Y., The Foundation, 1950. 67 p. 


Principles and Procedures in Student Counseling, 
by Francis P. Robinson. New York, N. Y., Harper 
& Brothers, 1950. 321 p. $3. 


Primarily concerned with helping personnel workers to develop 
skill in counseling with normal individuals. Provides a review of 
research on the effectiveness of specific counseling procedures; 
summarizes a 10-year program of research at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 


The Student Assistant in the Women’s Residence 
Halls of the Ohio State University, by Kathryn L. 


Hopwood. Columbus, Ohio, Ohio State University, 
1950. 60p. Illus. Paper, 50 cents. 


A series of informal talks to student assistants on the staffs of 
residence halls. Explains duties and functions of a student as- 
sistant; deals with a wide variety of activities and how they should 
be carried on. 


Fund-Raising for the Small College, by Edward L. 
Hawthorne. New York, N. Y., Bureau of Publica- 


tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1950. 
251 p. Proc. Paper, $3. 


Reports a study designed to serve as a guide to the development 
of sound policy in the selection of programs and practices adapt- 
able to conditions facing a small college in its local area of service. 
The chapters are on: Fund-raising and fiscal policy; potential 
sources of philanthropic benefactions; practices used in raising 
college and university funds; and a program for the small college. 
Bibliography of 57 titles. An appendix contains 6 case studies of 
college fund-raising. 
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Report of a Survey of the Institutions of Highylp 
Learning in the State of Iowa, George D. Strayer, 
director; Arthur J. Klein, associate director. Dg 
Moines, Iowa, State Board of Education, 1950, 
98 p. 


Four topics are covered: (1) The State Board of Education, It 
Organization and Operations; (2) Coordination of the Education 
Programs; (3) Internal Organization and Administration of th 
Institutions of Higher Education; (4) Financing the Futy, 
Programs of Higher Education in the State of Iowa. 


Public Relations for Teacher Education: A Gui : 
for Colleges and Universities, George H. Holmes (ed) 
Oneonta, N. Y., State Teachers College, American ( 
Association for Teacher Education, 1950. 109 p or 
Paper, $1. 


8 
A report prepared by the Joint National Committee on Public Hig 
Relations of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education and the American College Public Relations Association, 
Designed “to serve teachers colleges and colleges of education in 
establishing and improving programs of planned public relation H 

so that the profession of teaching may be correctly and adequately T 
interpreted to the general public.” The 19 chapters are grouped in 
two categories: (1) What To Do and (2) How To Do It. Explain § system 
many activities which form part of a public relations program § release 
Includes a list of 70 selected references, 4 organization charts, alist § Adjai | 
of items for equipping the office, and suggestions to the receptionist. 
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